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A JOURNAL OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
EDMUNDSON. 
[Continued from page 675.] 

Now trials and great exercises increased 
daily, and most of the eminent leading men of 
- the English Pa were gone, and those 

who stayed were discouraged to ap to the 
government, for the preservation of the coun- 

So things looked with a face of ruin and 
destruction ; and through a sight and sense of 
it, a concern came upon me to appeal to the 
government in behalf of the Protestants, and in 
particular for Friends. I was often at Dublin, 
and used what interest I had gotten with the 
eam for the public _ Now the 
‘army were marching to the North against 
the Protestants there in arms, and I was much 
concerned with some Friends in Dublin, to use 
all our interest with the chief officers to spare 
and be kind to our Friends in the North, for 
they were not in arms; and many of them 
promised they would, and pechirsbed their pro- 
mises. 

Now calamity increased; the raparees on one 
hand plundered and s ‘led many of the Eng- 
lish, and on the other hand the army marching 
and quartering, took what they pleased from us ; 
and our families were their servants, to make 
what we had ready for them. And it looked 
like a sudden famine, there was such great de- 
struction. Now I considered the way to pro- 
long time, that the English might eat part of 
their own, was to get a guard of Irish soldiers 
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in that quarter, which lay open to all mischief. 
So I went to Dublin, and got an order from the 
Duke of Tyrconnel for one Captain, Francis 
Dunn, and his company to stay with us, and 
protect that quarter against thieves, raparees, 
and other violences. This put a little stop to 
plundering in our quarter, which sorely vexed 
plunderers and thieves. Then some evil- 
minded officers got this Captain Dunn removed, 
and he went on is march near forty miles ; but 
King James being then come into the nation, 
prare Be Friend and I procured his order to 
bring him back again ; yet they were not quiet 
until he was again removed; then the Protes- 
tants with us, went fast te wreck in their sub- 
stance. 

~ In those times I was much at-Dublin, apply- 
ing to the government in behalf of the coun- 
try, for the Lord had given Friends favor with 
the government, and they would hear my com- 
plaint, and gave forth several orders to magis- 
trates and officers of the army, to suppress 
Raparees, and restrain their abuses, and they 
stood a little in awe of me, for they knew I had 
an interest with the government. 

I was sometimes with King James and told 
him of the calamity the Protestants were under 
in the country, and he would hear me quietly, 
for the Lord made way in their hearts for us 
against such a time of great exercise and trial” 
and I had a concern upon me to make use of it 
for the public good, the chief of the English 
Protestants being gone, who might have ap- 
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pealed to the government for the safety of the 
country. 

Now was wickedness set loose, and got an 
head ; so that by violence and cruelty most of 
our Protestant neighbors were forced Soci their 
dwellings, and families came to my 
house, ‘until every Toom was full; also most of 
their cattle that were left they brought to my 
land, thinking themselves and goods safer there 
than elsewhere. Now were we under great 
exercise and danger, not only of losing our 
goods, but our lives. 

At the Boyne fight, the Irish army being 
beaten, many of them fled our road, and plun- 
dered many in our parts; they plundered my 
house several times over, and we were in great 
jeopardy of our lives; they were wicked and 
bloody ; so the family were forced to go out of 
the way, and my wife desired me to go aside, 
lest they should kill me, for she would venture 
her own life to save mine ; but I could not do 
it, though they should be permitted to kill me. 
Yet the Lord’s secret hand restrained them and 

reserved our lives. They took all our house- 
old goods they could find and liked, and all our 
horses that were left. Now was violence let 


loose and no government to make address to. 
The English army did not come near us for 
some time, and, to look outwardly, we were ex- 
posed to the wills of cruel blood-thirsty men. 


Se I sent to the chief of the Irish near to us, 
who stayed at home, and they came to me. I 
told them they might consider we had lived as 
peaceable neighbors, and I wished we might do 
so still. And though at present the English in 
this neighborhood lie open to the spoil of their 
countrymen, yet they might easily apprehend it 
would come to their turn, for the English army 
being masters in the field, would soon advance, 
and then they might expect the same measure 
from them as the English now received from 
their countrymen. Wherefore I advised that 
they would use their utmost endeavors to keep 
off their countrymen from spoiling the English 
of that little which they had left, and when the 
English army advanced to us we would use our 
endeavors and interest to do the like for them. 
They seemed to accept the proposal gladly, and 
promised with many oaths to perform it to the 
utmost of their power ; but did not. For there 
were few nights passed but some of our Eng- 
lish neighbors were robbed or wounded ; and 
when I told them of their promises, they would 
pretend ignorance in the matter. 

Now the English that remained near us were 
forced to flee into the parish worship house, at 
Rosenallis (a little from my house), for safety. 
When the English and Scotch came into those 

arts they plundered the Irish ; but King Wil- 
iam put forth a proclamation that all the Irish 
and others, who would live peaceably at home, 
should not be molested. Notwithstanding 
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which, there came two Captains with about 
three hundred soldiers, and drove away about 
five hundred head of cattle and horses; also 
took away prisoners. One William Dunn (who 
had been a Captain in the former wars), and 
two of his sons, one of whom they stripped out 
of his clothes in order to hang him, having sus- 
picion that he was a Raparee ; then the Dunns 
sent for me in haste, and acquainted me there- 
with. I took horse and rode after the parties 
as swift as I could, having regard to my promise 
of neighborhood. When the Irish neighbors 
saw me ride after them, many followed in expec- 
tation to get their cattle and people released. 

I rode four miles before I overtook them; 
when I came near, the two Captains perceiving 
who it was (for they knew me before), made a 
halt and met me. I reasoned the matter with 
them and told them of the King’s proclama- 
tion, and how it would not be the soldiers but 
they who commanded, that must answer the 
injury done; and that it was a reflection upon 
the King’s promise, as also a great reflection 
on the English nation. So with much dis- 
course and arguments to this purpose, the two 
Captains seemed willing to release all, if the 
soldiers could be prevailed upon. I rode with 
them to the head of the party, but they were 
very angry, and would needs have killed the , 
Irish that followed for their cattle. Where- 
upon I quitted my horse and ventured my life 
among the rude soldiers to save the Trish ; and 
with much ado, I, with the Captains’ assistance, 
got them moderated, on condition to give them 
a small part of the cattle, to Telease the rest. 

Then I mounted my horse and sought out 
the man whom they had stripped for hanging. 
When I found him I threw him my riding-coat 
to put on, and desired one of the Captains to 
assist me in finding him that had taken his 
clothes. When we had found him I reasoned 
the matter with the Captains and soldiers, tell- 
ing them it was unmanly and not like a soldier, 
to strip men in that manner, for I had been a 
soldier myself, and would have scorned such a 
base action, besides it might be a precedent to 
the Irish to strip the English. Many such 
arguments I used, which at last prevailed. So 
that the Captain made the soldier put off the 
man’s clothes and give them to him again. 
I also got both the father and his sons released, 
with all their cattle and a great part of the 
others. 

And frequently when the. English soldiers 
took away the Irish people’s cattle I persuaded 
them to give some of them again, or bought 
them for asmal] matter with my own money, 
and gave them to the owners; also let their 
horses graze on my land to save them from the 
plunderers. : 

Now the English army settled in their win- 
ter quarters, and the Raparees increased their 
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number; most part of the Irish run out, and 
our quarter lay open to them. They burned 
many brave houses, and some towns; also killed 
several Protestants, and all was full of trouble ; 

et, through the wonderful mercies of God, we 

ept our meetings constantly, and enjoyed them 
peaceably, but in travelling to and fro, were 
many times in danger of our lives by the 
Raparees, yet the Lord preserved us wonderfully, 
so that I do not know of above four Friends in 
this whole nation that were killed by violent 
hands all the time of this great calamity. 

Now the time of our half year’s national 
meeting at Dublin approached, beginning the 
eighth day of the Ninth month, 169), to which I 
went as usual. We had a heavenly blessed 
powerful meeting, and Friends were more than 
ordinarily glad one of another in the Lord 
Jesus, who had preserved us alive through so 
many dangers, to see one another’s faces again. 
In the time of the meeting tidings were brought 
me that the Raparees had taken about twenty of 
my cows, but that none of my family were hurt. 
At which I was well satisfied, for then all were 
in danger of their lives that saved any cattle 
about us and lived out of garrisons. When the 
service of the meeting was over I returned 
home and found my wife and family well, 
which was great satisfaction. But spoil and 
cruelty increased, and imminent dangers were 
= in my view; yet I durst not remove, for I 

new it would discourage Friends and the Eng- 
lish about us, and perhaps cause them to flee 
from their habitations, and so be exposed to 
want many necessaries ; for they took notice of 
me, and many of them thought they were safer 
for my staying in my place. I also believed 
that one hair of my head should not fall with- 
out God’s providence. 

Now, on the three and twentieth day of the 
Ninth month, before-mentioned, I went to Col. 
Biarly, then Governor of Mountmelick, and told 
him that if he did not use some speedy means 
to succor our quarter it would be to his great 
damage, for I expected every night that m 
house would be burnt; and if I gave way all 
the English thereabout would flee. So the 
Raparees might burn and destroy all the forage 
there. And urged him to take some way to 
succor us, informing him how he might easily 
do it; yet he took little notice of it, for that 
same night some hundreds of Raparees beset my 
house, and I with my family being asleep, they 
fired several shots in at the windows, which 
were heard at Mountmelick, being two miles 
off. Whereupon several went to the Governor, 
Col. Biarly, and desired a party of men to re- 
lieve me, which he would not grant them ; then 
a certain Lieutenant (as they said) went to 
him and desired a party of mea, saying I was 
an honest man, and he would relieve me or 
lose his life. But Biarly answered he would 
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hang that man that would go out of the garri- 
son. So the Raparees set fire to my house and 
I stayed therein until much of it was burnt. 

When we could stay no longer for the fire I 
made conditions with them, then opened the 
doors and went out. t they soon broke 
their conditions, for thotgh they had bound 
themselves with many oaths, they took what 

lunder they could get from the fire, which 
ing very fierce, destroyed the greatest part. 
One lusty mare was burnt to death in the stable, 
and two more they got out of the fire, sorely 
scorched. They took my wife’s uppermost gar- 
ment, and so left her, but me and my two sons 
they took away prisoners, bare-legged and bare- 
headed, and not much better than naked ; but 
one of them (at my request) lent me an old 
blanket of my own to lap about me. They 
took away all my cattle (left not one), then the 
took me and my two sons that night throu A 
rough places, bushes, mire and water to the 
knees in cold weather, when our bare feet and 
legs were sorely hurt, and bruised with the 
bushes, gravel and stones. 

The next morning they took us toa wood 
and held a council upon us, who concluded te 
hang my two sons and shoot me, because they 
said I was a stout man. I told them many of 
them knew me and my two sons also, and I 
challenged them all to prove that either I or 
my sons had wronged any of their country-folks 
one farthing all these times of trouble, but on 
the contrary had saved them what I could; 
sometimes with the hazard of my life among 
the English soldiers. Several of them made 
answer and said they knew I was an honest 
man. Then I told them if I died they were 
my witnesses I was innocent, and God would 
revenge my blood. They wondered atmy bold- 
ness, and indeed my life was little to me, for I 
desired to die, if it were the will of God. Then 
they hood-winked my sons to hang them, and 
two firelocks prepared to shoot me. They came 
to hood-wink me also, but I told them they need 
not for I could look them in the faces, and was 
not afraid to die. : 

Now came up one Lieutenant, William Dunn, 
who was well acquainted with me and my two 
sons. He was son to old Capt. Dunn, whom I 
had got released, together with his cattle from 
the English soldiers, and brother to him whom 
they had stripped in order to be hanged, whom 
I got released also, as aforesaid. And jhe who 
commanded this villainous party that burnt my 
house, with several others whom I had done 
kindness for, were present. So this Lieutenant 
Dunn, expecting to get preferment for what he 
had done, would take us to Athlone, twenty’ 
miles from that _ Thus the Lord inter- 
posed and would not suffer them to take 
our lives, having a further purpose of service 
for me. 
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The said Dunn kept us three nights by the 
way at a cabin, cold and hungry, so that they 
themselves wondered how I could endure it; 
but I told them they had taken and destroyed 
my victuals, and the Lord had taken away my 
appetite, so I was fitted for it. As we went to 
Athlone we met Lie@fenant Richard Dunn and 
one Poor, his brother-in-law, who railed 
against us; but I told him he should not rail 
at us for we were prisoners, and a right soldier 
would not rail ata prisoner. They said they 
were going to burn Mountmelick, as also the 
rest of the country then unburnt. I told them 
there were ohne Genet people there, and said 
God help them. After some other discourse 
they left us. 

As we went through Raghan there came 
forth of acabin an ancient Irish man, who 
looked on me with a sorrowful countenance as 
though he pitied me. I looked on him and 
asked him if he could give me a piece of bread, 
for I knew my sons were very hungry? The 
man answered and said he would give mea 

iece of bread if he bought it with gold, for he 
lieved I was one that did not use to beg my 
bread. So he went into the cabin and fetched 
as coarse a piece of bread (I thought) as ever I 
saw, and said he was sorry he had nothing to 
give me to eat with it; but I told him it was 
very acceptable, and gave it to the lads. That 
night we got straw to lodge on, so rested well, 
and next day came to Athlone. We were no 
sooner got into the great street, but it was 
filled with a crowd of rabble and soldiers, and 
the High Sheriff of that County, in the midst 
of them, calling us traitors, rebels, and such 
like names, that it was much they did not stab 


us with their bayonets and skeins, through the | 


Sheriff's animating and encouragingthem. But 
in the interim a genteel proper man crowded 
through them and came close to me, and calling 
me Master Edmundson, asked me how I did? 
I answered, saying, thou seest how I do ; but I 
know not thee. He answered and said, I know 

ou to be an honest man, and spoke aloud to the 

heriff and the rest saying, I have known him 
above twenty years (and I know him) to be an 
honest man, say you all what you will of him; 
this made them all quiet. Thus the Lord pro- 
vided succor for us from their own people in 
the time of imminent danger. Then they took 
us to the main guard where the rabble throng- 
ed in upon us; but this man came there and 
brought me a noggin of brandy, and told them 
they did not know me so well as he did ; also ac- 
quainted me what William Dunn, who brought 
me there, had informed against me. Then I 
told him the whole passage, and he said if that 
- was all he would not have me deny any thing. 
LT answered him I had done nothing that I need 
deny.. This man’s name was Valentine Toole, 
a lieutenant ; I heard he was reproved for be- 
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ing so kind to me, and durst come no more to 
see me. 
(To be continued.) 


CONFIDENCE OF CHILDREN. 

Never permit yourself, or any one, to repulse 
a child’s simplicity of confidence, in the matter 
of either question or remark, by a contemptuous 
laugh at its ignorance. On this point, I have 
a life-long feeling, which I trust, as you have 
reaped the benefit of it, is not unhonored by you, 
and willinfluence your maternal conduct through 
life. I cannot, even at this later day, better 
— my sentiments than I did in a small 
volume published when you were much younger 
than you are now, and which you must oil 
me for quoting with increased earnestness, now 
that it is addressed to my own beloved daughter: 
—‘It is most unwise, and on the parent’s part 
cruel in the extreme, to meet with ridicule, or 
harshness, or contempt, a child’s early efforts 
at expressing its thoughts, or at obtaining fuller 
information on subjects that are floating in its 
mind and have perplexed its juvenile compre- 
hension. Often has my heart ached over an in- 
telligent child thus repulsed from the threshold 
of knowledge, covered with shame and mortifi- 
cation, and paralyzed by discouragement; and 
I have seen in the bewildered countenance, the 
a lip, and the drooping head, the evi- 

ences that a cruel, perhaps fatal blow, had 
been struck at that important element of all 
'improvement and advancement in life, self-re- 
liance—and at that filial confidence which lies 
at the very foundation of filial obedience. 

Let one voice be heard in behalf of the timid, 
gentle, confiding child of your affections ; and 
let not the simple, perchance foolish, question 
or remark, which in the ignorance of childhood 
it may utter, be responded to by the crushing 
burst of merriment, the cruel rebuke, or the 
harsh rebuff; for each time this occurs you 

lace a barrier between that child and know- 
edge, destroy its peace, awaken its distrust, 
and sever one of those delicate threads of affec- 
tion by which God, for benevolent ends, has 
bound that child’s heartto its parents, and upon 
which, under God’s blessing, rest your only 
hope of guiding it through the snares of youth, 
and of recovering it een evil associations, 
should they for a season lure it from the right- 
ful home of its affections and duty.” —Letter to 
my daughter, by R. A. West. 


Do not dwell on the dark side of things, but 
on life’s brighter aspects. ‘‘ He who goes into 
his garden to seek for cobwebs and spiders no 
doubt will find them; while he who looks for a 
flower may return into his house with one bloom- 
ing in his bosom.” 


They call the world censorious, but it is oft- 
ener favorable to false merit than unjust to true. 
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“THE LAND AND THE BOOK.” 
(Continued from page 65.) 


I saw a woman sitting at the door of her hut 
on Zion, spinning woolen yarn with a spindle, 
while another near her was twirling nimbly the 
ancient distaff, and I felt some curiosity to know 
whether in other things they resembled King 
Lemuel’s good wife, according to the “prophecy 
that his mother taught him.” 

There are such even now in this country, 
and in this city, where the prophecy was utter- 
ed. They are scarce, however, and their price 
is above rubies.* The very first item in the 
catalogue of good qualities is the rarest of all: 
The heart of the husband doth safely trust in 
her.t The husband, in nine cases out of every 
ten, does not feel very confident that “she 
will do him good and not evil,’ and therefore 
he sets a jealous watch over her, and places 
every valuable article under lock and key. His 
heart trusts more in hired guards and iron locks 
than in his wife. This is mainly owing to two 
things—bad education and the want of love, 
both grievous sins against her, and committed 
by her lord and tyrant. She is kept in igno- 
rance, and is married off without regard to the 


_ affections of her heart, and how can it be ex- 


pected that the husband can safely trust in a 
wife thus trained and thus obtained ? 

There are numerous allusions to the domestic 
habits of Orientals in this “ prophecy” of Lem- 
uel’s mother which are worth noticing: She 
seeketh wool and flax, and worketh diligently 
with her hands.t In Sidon, at this day, a ma- 
jority of the women are thus working in raw 
silk and cotton, instead of wool and flax. Many 
of them actually support the family in this way, 
and by selling the produce of their labor to the! 
merchants, bring their food from afar. A lead- 
ing Moslem told me that nearly every family in 
Sidon was thus carried through the past scarce: 
and very dear winter. ; 

‘‘ She riseth while it is yet night,” and “her 
candle goeth not out by night.”§ The indus- 
trious of this country are very early risers. 
Long before day they are up and about their 
work ; but, what is especially remarked, they 
never allow their lamp to go out by night. 
This, however, is not always a sign of industry. 
The very poorest keep a light burning all night, 
more from timidity or from habit than from any- 
thing else. 

, ‘She girdeth her loins with strength, and 
delivereth girdles to the merchants.”’|| The use 
of the girdle is almost universal, under the im- 
pression that it greatly contributes to the 
strength of the loins, around which it is twist- 
ed tightly in many a circling fold. Being al- 


*Prov. xxxi. 10. +Prov. xxxi. 11. 
tProv. xxxi. 13. §Prov. xxxi. 15, 18. 
Prov. xxxi. 17, 24. 


ways in demand, it is an important article of 
domestic manufacture. And again, scarlet and 
purple, and tapestry, and embroidery, mention- 
ed in verses 21, 22, are still the favorite colors 
and patterns of Orient te. The husband 
of such a faithful and in@@strious wife is known 
in the gates, where he sitteth among the elders 
of the land. What the Bourse is in Paris and 
the Exchange in London, the open spaces about 
the gates of the city were to the Orientals, and 
still are in many parts of the East. There the 
elders congregate to talk over the news of the 
day, the state of the market, and the affairs of 
their particular community. The husband of 
such a wife is distinguished among his com- 
peers by a costume clean, whole and handsome, 
and a‘countenance contented and happy. Her 
children, also, call her blessed, and her hus- 
band he praiseth her*—a most happy excep- 
tion ; for children in this country too often treat 
their mother with contempt, and the haughty 
husband says “ ajellak”—my woman—when he 
has occasion to speak of his wife. 

When I first came to reside in Jerusalem in 
1834, my house was connected with an ancient 
church, the roof of which was covered with a 
thick growth of grass. This being in the way 
of a man employed to repair my house, he ac- 
tually set fire to it and burned it off, and I 
have seen others do the same thing without the 
slightest hesitation. Nor is there any danger ; 
for it would require a large expense for fuel suf- 
ficient to burn the present city of Jerusalem. 
Our translators have unnecessarily supplied the 
word corn, and thus confused the idea and di- 
luted the force of this passage from Isaiah. 
Corn does frequently wither away ; but the ref- 
erence here, I suppose, is to that grass on the 
‘housetops which David says withereth afore it 
groweth up, wherewith the mower filleth not 
his hand, nor he that bindeth sheaves his 
bosom. Neither do they which go by say, The 
blessing of the Lord be upon you; we bless 


| you in the name of the Lord.f The latter ex- 


pressions are most refreshingly Arabic. Noth- 
ing is more natural than for them, when 

sing by a fruit-tree or corn-field loaded with a 
rich crop, to exclaim, “ Barak Allah !”—God 
bless you! we bless you in the name of the 
Lord! 

Expressing a desire to visit a synagogue, m 
obliging cicerone took me to a large one whic 
was crowded with worshippers. The room had 
nothing in or about it like any other place of 
worship I ever entered, and the congregation 
were in character and keeping with the place. 
I never saw such an assemblage of old, pale 
and woe-begone countenances. There is some- 
thing inexpressibly sad in the features, deport- 
ment and costume of these children of Abra- 


*Prov. xxxi. 28. +Ps. cxxix. 6—8. 
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once joyous city. 

The behaviour of the worshippers was very 
peculiar and somewhat ridiculous. The men, 
with enna. or whatever other 
head-dress they pos#@ssed, were reading or mut- 
tering prayers, and while doing so they twisted, 
and jerked, and wriggled about incessantly, and 
at times with great vehemence, that “ all their 
bones should praise the Lord,” as one of them 
explained the matter tome. When they began 
what was understood to be singing, it was the 
most outrageous concert of harsh nasal sounds 
I ever heard. It was Hebrew, too ; but if Da- 
vid thus “‘ praised the Lord” I should never 
have thought of calling him the sweet singer of 
Israel. ° ‘ ; , . ° 

Nehemiah speaks of bringing sheaves into 
Jerusalem :* is it not singular that the people 
asl carry their grain into the city to thresh 
it ! 

It would be strange with us, because our citi- 
zens are not husbandmen. In the East, how- 


ever, the farmers all live in villages and towns, 
and go forth to cultivate the surrounding coun- 
try. Itis not unusual, therefore, for them to 
bring their harvest home to thresh it, and thus 
we find that Araunah, the Jebusite, had his 
threshing-floor on the present site of the Tem- 
ple in the days of David.+ The farmers brought 


their grain within the walls of Jerusalem at the 
time of Nehemiah to secure it against robbers, 
for the country was in an unsettled and unsafe 
condition ; and I do not suppose that he rebuk- 
ed them for adopting this precaution, but be- 
cause they did the work on the Sabbath. They 
made the disturbed state of the country an ex- 
cuse for violating the law, which was clear and 
emphatic on this very point. In earing time 
and harvest thou shalt rest.{ These people, as 
thousands still do, set aside this command, and 
maintained that during harvest and the vintage 
they must work on the Sabbath day—so they 
treaded their wine-presses, gathered grapes and 
figs, and brought in sheaves on that day. If 
Nehemiah were here now, he would be grieved 
with precisely the same violations, and might 
also find men of Tyre who bring fish, and all 
manner of ware, to sell on the Sabbath ;§ nor 
would he be able to break up these practices, 
and free Jerusalem from that sin on account of 
which God brought all this evil upon this city.|| 

No traveller thinks of leaving Jerusalem 
without paying a visit to the Wailing-place of 
the Jews in the Tyropean, at the base of the 
wall which supports the west side of the Tem- 
ple area. Those stones, no doubt, formed part 
of the foundations of the holy house, placed 
there certainly not later than the time of Herod 


*Neh. xiii. 15. +2 Sam. xxiv. 16, 18. 
tEx. xxxiv. 21. 2 Neh. xiii. 16. 
\|Neh. xiii. 18, 
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ham, as they grope about the ruins of their; 


od, perhaps long before. They are, however, 
not very large, and here, as every where else 
about Jerusalem, either the stones have been 
broken and ensmalled, or the measure used by 
Josephus was much shorter than has been as- 
sumed, or he es The latter is 
true at any rate. There is not a specimen in 
any part of the Temple area, or about the cas- 
tle of David, which even approaches the size of 
those which he repeatedly affirms were placed 
in these towers and walls. Still those at the 
place of wailing are large enough for all the 
purposes of strength and durability. 

No sight meets the eye in Jerusalem more sad- 
ly suggestive than this wailing of the Jews over 
the ruins of their Temple. It isa = old 
custom, and in past ages they have paid im- 
mense sums to their oppressors for the misera- 
ble satisfaction of kissing the stones and pour- 
ing out lamentations at the foot of their ancient 
sanctuary. With trembling lips and tearful 
eyes, they sing, Be not wroth very sore, O 
Lord, neither remember iniquity forever: be- 
hold, see, we beseech Thee, we are all Thy peo- 
ple. Thy holy cities are a wilderness, Zion is 
a wilderness, Jerusalem a desolation. Our holy 
and beautiful house, where our fathers praised 
Thee, ‘is burned up with fire, and all our 
pleasant things are laid waste.* 

South of this wailing-place are the great 
stones of the arch which Dr. Robinson identi- 
fied as part of the bridge on which Titus stood 
in order to hold a parley with the Jews in the 
Temple. One of these stones is twenty-five feet 
long, another a little more than twenty, and 
the whole width of the bridge was about fifty- 
one feet, while its length across the Tyropean 
to the perpendicular face of Zion could not have 
been less than three hundred and fifty. Of 
course there must have been several piers and 
arches. The whole causeway is supposed to 
have formed a magnificent passage from Zion to 
the south porch of the Temple. The identifi- 
cation, history and object of this gigantic work 
have in our day furnished an arena of debate 
and strife almost as noisy and earnest as when 
the Temple was sacked and burned by the Ro- 
mans. It is subsiding now, and we shall do 
nothing to renew it. In consequence of a vast 
growth of cactus in that neighborhood, and the 
closing of the blind paths which formerly led to 
it, one cannot reach the spot without much 


trouble, and few travellers now visit it. 
(To be continued.) 


THE RELATIVE VALUE OF TEMPORAL AND 
SPIRITUAL THINGS. 

Go up to the top of Mount Washington. Go 
alone. Ride, as I rode, back for two hours, all 
alone, on the mountain top, lifted up into the 
ether. Why, there was nothing to be heard 


¥Jg. Ixiv. 9, 11. 
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there but the blunt sound of my horse’s feet— 
and that was not to be heard half of the time, 
for I stopped him. I looked upon the shimmer- 
ing country, and it seemed no more as if it was 
populated than a map. [I said to myself, “Is 
therean ocean thunderingon theshore? Arethere 
cities lining it? Is there a Portland? Is there 
a Boston? Is therea New Haven? Is there 
a New York? Are there wild crashing and 
rolling sounds of business? Are men mad? I 
laughed at the idea that anybody should be mad 
at anything, everything was so sweet, so pure, 
so tranquil, so peaceful. Why, I looked upon 
life, and it seemed to me I was as far from its 
noises and troubles as from the fury and strife 
of ants in their hills. Look at them. Behold 
their fiery industry. How they fight and rage ! 
And you stand absolutely unconcerned. And 
so you may stand on the outside of the greater 
ant-hill of human life, and look with unconcern 
upon men’s trials, and be only as near to heaven 
as the top of Mount Washington. That is not 
far up; and yet itis up far enough to so take 
you out of the smoke and din of worldly affairs 
as to bring back sanity to your mind, and de- 
liver you from drunken ambition, and swirling 
assions, and feverish desires, and enable you to 
ook more tranquilly, and with a clearer vision 
upon the scene of conflict out of which you have 
so lately come, to which you are soon going back, 
and in which you will be again swamped. There 
are a great many men, who, under such circum- 
stances, say, “ Oh, I should like to make a tab- 
ernacle, and live in the state that I am now in; 
I should be so calm, so tranquil, and so sweet- 
minded.” 
_ But you do not need to go to Mount Wash- 
ington to attain to this state. Cross Wall-street 
Ferry at the close of the day, and sit on the 
chains—it is best for a man to sit on chains al- 
ways, and not them sit on him—and look at the 
sun in the west, and behold the glory that it 
sheds abroad, and see the mists that rise up 
against the sky and move silently through the 
heavens, and listen to the sounds of business in 
the great city you have left behind as they die 
upon your ear, and let the influences of the eve- 
ning creep over you, and if you live on the 
Heights, cast your eye upon that home where 
all your earthly joys center, and, for the moment 
softer thoughts and feelings will take possession 
of your mind. And how, at such a time, does 
@ man sigh and say, “ Ah! that I was a better 
man! Oh, that I was less bound up in the things 
of earth, and that I could come more into com- 
munion with the invisible!” And in this way 
some men have actually stumbled into some- 
thing like a prayer. Their knees never bend, 
but their tongue sometimes moves, and they 
say, “ Oh God, do something for me.” They do 
not know exactly what ails them, but they know 
that their souls yearn for that to which they 
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have not yet come. They are experiencing one 
of those vision-moments, one of those revelatory 
hours, in which a man begins to measure his 
thought and feeling and life by the things of the 
eternal world, and not by the things of this 
lower sphere. But put thse very same men 
back to-morrow in the street, and they will be 
just what they were yesterday. And at evening 
put them where they will have the world washed 
off again, and they will again have the same 
conceptions of eternity and the heavenly state. 
At one moment the world seems everything to 
them, and the next moment they look upon its 
most substantial things as but evanescent. 

You need not say, “We cannot live so and 
feel so: realities are realities, and you must not 
expect a man to go against nature.” I instance 
these facts of experience to prove that you can 
do just what the apostle enjoins when he tells 
us to count things that are as if they were not, 
and to count things that are not—to the senses— 
as if they were. 

These visions, though of themselves they are 
but transient, in effect teach us the need that 
there is of a settled and abiding state of mind 
They illustrate, too, the effects that would en- 
sue if we should fulfil the command of the 
apostle. But how shall we come into a state of 
mind such that we can always do this, or that 
these thoughts and feelings will always come at 
our bidding, so that, at any moment, we can call 
them up and measure our life by the golden 
reed of God’s sanctuary? These experiences 
certainly reveal the possibility and practical 
ease of holding the world and its vast occupa- 
tions so subordinate that all things shall seem 
like shadows. 

Everything is relative. I do not mean that 
any man should seek to attain a state in which 
he shall believe that the world is good for 
nothing. To believe that would be to believea 
lie. The world is good for something. We are 
apt to run to the opposite extreme in this matter 
All that we want is to relatively measure the 
the world, and bring it into its right subordi- 
nation. 

What do the first flowers at your window in 
spring mean? Not themselves alone. They 
speak to you of innumerable flowers that are 
soon coming. They tell you of something that 
you do not see. What does the first we 
of the grass under the fence mean, in spring 
It means pastures innumerable. And in early 
spring, what do the buds in the forest mean? 
They mean all the leaves that are to wave when 
the buds open and develope themselves. And 
what does your life mean? Qh, not what you 

ather from it here. It is as a bud that is shut. 
t is only a prophecy, a foretoken of what is to 
be in thecoming summer. And the soul learns 
to see that it is but the earnest of some- 
thing better. And if troubles come, the mind 
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says, “This world was not built for me as my 
home ; itis not my resting place ; I am astranger 
and a pilgrim here, and I shall of course have 
troubles till [ go to my final abode.” And 
troubles do not mean much under auch circum- 
stances. 

If you were sitting in your own house, and 
the wind was blowing through some crack, and 
making you uncomfortable, you would instantly 
say, “ I live here, and I must apply the remedy.” 
But if you were sitting in a stage-coach that was 
uncomfortable and needed repairing, you would 
not think of taking a carpenter along to put it in 
order. If, when a man is riding in a car, it is 
disagreeable where he sits, he changes his seat; 
that is all. Ifthe sun annoys him on this side, 
he goes over to the other side. And, if it is 
not pleasant there, he says, ‘“* When a man is 


ainiibie, he cannot expect to have things just 


as he wants them.” And he consoles himself 
with the thought that it is only a few miles to 
the station, and that soon he shall get out. 
What if a man regarded this world as only a 
car in the great train of the universe, and looked 
upon men as passengers, those stepping in that 
are born at this station, and those stepping out 
that die at that station, and felt that while he 
was making his journey in this car, it did not 
much matter what befell him if he only reached 
the station and stepped out at last, and found 
his father’s house! Sorrows, and cares, and 
trouble, when you take them and put them in 
their place, and give them their real meaning, 
are half over, so great is the power that the 
world to come gives a man over the world that 
now is. 

Such a method of looking at this world in the 
light of the other does not take away the value 
of the present life, though it teaehes us to mea- 
sure it differently. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 17, 1863. 





The Society of Friends, since they first set- 
tled in America, have grown prosperous and 
influential through their proverbial honesty, in- 
dustry and thrift; and though their principles 
have ceased to be paramount in the civil and 
political institutions of the States they originally 
settled, and they through unfaithfulness have 
become divided into separate and inharmonious 
sects, yet they are still regarded by many as 
illustrating a higher spirituality than that which 
prevails in most Christian sects, and as main- 
taining high moral principles, the more general 
prevalence of which would be of incalculable 
value to mankind. 
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That this people have grown numerically 
weaker in comparison with other sects, and have 
measurably lost that bond of perfect union which 
is essential to the proper appreciation of their 
principles and testimonies in the communities 
with which they are surrounded, is cause of 
much concern to those who believe in their 
high mission in the world. An enquiry into the 
causes of this comparative declension will, we 
think, reveal a neglect of that jealous care of 
the training of their children, which befits a 
people of such peculiar and distinguishing char- 
acteristics. 

Whatever may be said of the necessity of 
experimental, rather than educational qualifica- 
tions, to enter upon the affairs of the church, 
and even to fill up the measure of private vir- 
tue enjoined by our profession, yet so important 
are the influences exerted upon the mind by 
surrounding circumstances, the precept and ex- 
ample of parents and teachers, the associations 
and pursuits provided for the most active and 
impressible period of life, that we can hardly 
over estimate this influence in forming individ- 
ual character, and in determining the future of 
religious organizations, with reference to the 
Society of Friends. 


This view is strengthened by the fact that 
all the children born of members possess a birth- 
right in the Society, and become amenable to its 
discipline if they depart from its order and tes- 
timonies. Should not the influence designed 
to bring these under subjection to the restraints 
of Christian principle; begin in those early pe- 
riods of their existence, when they are most 
susceptible to good impressions and most easily 
enamored of truth and goodness? 


As reason and experience show that, upon the 
training of the young must largely depend the 
perpetuity and increase of a religious organiza- 
tion, we find that all who zealously labor in be- 
half of the several organized systems of faith 
and practice which prevail in the professed 
Christian church, begin primarily with the 
young, industriously sowing the seeds which 
they expect to grow and bring forth fruit in 
generations to come. That these efforts of 
others are felt among the young of our Religious 
Society, drawing them away from the simplicity 
of our profession, it would be vain to conceal; 
and that a duty devolves upon the concerned 
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members of the Society to provide for the edu- 
cation, not only of all its members, but of others 
who may be brought within its influence, need 
only be stated to meet a response from all who 
have its principles and testimonies at heart. 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCES.—The Execu- 
tive Committee of the Members of Friends’ 
Educational Association, within the limits of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, have appointed a 
Conference at Gwynedd Meeting House, on 
First-day afternoon, the 18th instant, at 2 o’clock, 
P. M.; and at Willistown on Fifth-day morn- 
ing, the 29th, at 10 o’clock. Members of the 
Committee will be present to explain the object 
and plan of the Association ; and Friends, and 
others in the neighborhood, are cordially invited 
to attend and to extend the information. 


The ‘receipt of an anonymous letter and a 
box of clothing for the “Contrabands,” from 
Russellville, is hereby acknowledged. 

J. 


M. T. 


————<0 


Marriep, at the residence of Joseph Thorn, in 
Chili, Monroe county, N. Y., on the 27th of 12th mo. 
1862, Amos Freeman, of East Hamburg, Erie county, 
N. Y., to Many Tuory, of the former place. 


——, at the residence of the bride’s father, near 
Amawalk, Westchester county, N. Y.,on Fourth-day, 
12th month 31st, 1862, according to Friends’ cere- 
mony, James V. Irnisn, to Amy Annie Hattoceg, all of 
the above place. 

+ —~ee- 

Diep, on the 31st of 12th month, 1862, at the resi- 
dence of his parents, Rensselaerville, Albany county, 
N: Y., Henry, son of John and Ann S. Chadwick, 
aged 28 years. The filial affection, and fraternal re- 
gard of the deceased, greatly endeared him to the 
family circle, his sudden removal from which leaves 
a wide breach. His circumspect life, his uniform 
kindness, integrity and uprightness of character, 
secured him a large number of attached friends, as 
evinced by the large attendance, and solid deport- 
ment at the funeral. Though we mourn the early re- 
moval of the hope and promise of coming years, yet 


we have the rlch consolalation that our loss is his 
enduring gain. 


—., 12th mo. 17th, 1862, Marra, widow of Thomas 
Matlack, in her 72d yerr, a member of Race Street 
Meeting, formerly of Radnor Monthly Meeting. 


——, 1st month 10th, 1863, Wa. H. Ginuxenam, 
M. D., a member of Race Street Meeting. 


——, 1 month 8th, of diptheria, Josep# Pancoast, 
son of Seth J. and Emma R. Comly, in his 6th year 
belonging to same meeting. 


——, on the 19th ultimo, at the residence of her 
son, Richard Plummer, in the city of Baltimore, 
Henrietta Piummer, in the 76th year of her age. 

In the departure of this dear friend, there is no 
cause for mourning, as we have faith to believe, 
from the precious, heavenly feeling, at the funeral 
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gathering of her many relatives and friends, as also, 

at her close, which was, as an infant going to sleep 

on the bosom of its parent, that all is well, and when 

allis well at the end, the end is crowned, which 

crown is the blessed welcome of “ Well done good 

= faithful servant, enter thou into the joys of thy 
ord.” 

She had been in feeble health for many years, 
during which time, she seemed to have passed 
through the refining furnace, again and again, until 
there appeared nothing left, but the pure gold of the 
kingdom. 

Truly she was one of the meek of the earth ; as one 
who has intimately known her, from early childhood, 
can testify, that he does not remember, ever to have 
seen her in an ill humor, nor heard her speak un- 
kindly of any one. 

A few moments before her departure, in reply toa 
question put to her, she answered, laying her hand 
on her breast, “allis comfortable here, as I love 
every body.” 

So may we not add, “He that dwelleth in love, 
dwelleth in God, for God is love, and herein is his 
love perfected in us.” 

In reflecting on her calm and quiet departure, and 
the sweet feeling that accompanied it, how often 
have these lines of the Poet presented themselves : 

There is no death ; what seeme so is transition ; 

This life of mortal breath 
Is but the suburb of the life Elysian 
Whose portal we call Death. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Report of “ The Women’s Association of Phil- 
adelphia for the Relief of the Freedman.” 


The constant appeals for aid and sympathy on 
behalf of the suffering freedmen in various parts 
of our country, induced a number of Friends of 
this city to form an association to furnish cloth- 
ing, medicines, &c., to meet the temporary ne- 
cessities of this destitute class of people. 

The Society was organized 4th mo. 15th, 
1862, since which time, with the exception ofa 
few weeks during the summer, the meetings have 
been held on Third-day afternoon and evening of 
each week on the third floor of Friends’ Meet- 
ing House, Race street above Fifteenth street. 

Donations in money, goods, and part-worn, 
clothing have been received from persons re- 
siding in this city and its vicinity ; from Chester, 
Bucks and Westmoreland counties, and from the 
States of New York New Jersey, Delaware, Ma- 
ryland and Indiana. 

The Association endeavors tomake a judicious 
appropriation of the means entrusted to it for 
distribution, and from the acknowledgements 
received from the various places to which the 
articles have been sent, the members are en- 
couraged to believe that their efforts have ac- 
complished the purposes intended as far as the 
limited supply would allow. 

1500 new and about 2000 part-worn garments, 
pieces of uncut goods, comfortables, books, med- 
icines, needles, thread, buttons, &c., &c., which 
were packed in twelve boxes, have been sent to 
the following places and distributed : To Wash- 
ington, D. C., 5 boxes ; Fortress Monroe, 3 do. ; 
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Yorktown, 1 do.; St. Simon’s Island, 1 do. ; 
Port Royal, 1 do.; Fernandina, Fla., 1 do. 

The Treasurer received contributions in 
money 


Up to 7th mo. Ist, $ 295 68 
Ree’d since 9th mo., 1963 60 

———— $2259 28 
Paid for goods, &c., $2103 16 


“ freightand portertage, 575 
2108 91 
150 37 





Cash on hand, 
$2259 28 

Letters from responsible persons in the differ- 
ent places where the freedmen are congregated 
are still being received, stating the necessity for 
additional assistance, as some time must elapse 
before this people will be able entirely to sup- 
port themselves. 

We trust that those persons who sympathize 
with usin our efforts, aud have already contrib- 
uted, will not weary in well doing, and that 
those who have not contributed will now give 
according to their ability. 

Donations may be sent to 

Rachel 8. Evans, President, N. E. corner 
11th and Vine streets. 

Margaret A. Griscom, Treasurer, 1028 Arch 
street. 

Elizabeth I. Ferris, Secretary, 987 Franklin 
street. 

Anna Wharton, Corresponding Secretary, 
335 Spruc street. 

Philadephia, 1st mo. 6th, 1863. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Fifth Annual Report of the Central Employment 
Association, 3d mo., 1862. 


In reviewing the operations of the past sea- 
son, we are reminded that some of us com- 
menced them under a feeling of discouragement. 
The storm of war, which had burst upon our 
land, had at first seriously disturbed all the 
usual pursuits of the community, and not a few 
had been deprived of most of their ordinary re- 
sources. There was reason, therefore, to fear 
that our contributions would be much curtailed, 
while we apprehended that increased demands 
might result from the suffering which was an- 
ticipated among the poor. As time passed, 
however, it was found that these forebodings 
were only partially realized. Oursubscriptions, 


indeed, were considerably lessened, but owing 
to the opening of new sources of employment 


by the government, the calls upon us for work 
were less numerous than in former years. There 


was a class, however, who were either unable to 
obtain, or incompetent to perform, government 


work, and to such our employment was main! 


given. Our total expenditures were $200 16, 
of which $159 09 were for materials, and 





















$41 07 in payment for work. The higher price 
of goods, especially cotton stuffs, made the rel- 
ative expense of materials greater than usual. 
We paid for the making of 275 garments, and 
distributed 802 among the needy, some being 
given unmade to those who could make for them- 
selves. Some donations of dry goods and trim- 
mings were received, which were very accepta- 
ble, and for which we return our grateful ac- 
knowledgments. Thankful for even the small 
degree of success which has attended our past 
efforts, we trust that our friends will not with- 
hold their assistance in future. 

Priscitta H. Henszey, Pres’t. 

MarGaret S. Conarp, Treas’r. 

Lyp1a 8. Jounson, Sec’ry. 





From Country Living and Ceuntry Thinking. 


Acknowledge to yourself, “Iam not happy. 
I do not like my life. I must be capable of bet- 
ter things. Iam uneasy, restless, discontented.” 
Then, knowing exactly the state of your case, 
apply to yourself comfort and healing. Remem- 
ber first that God reigns. Infinite power is 
wielded by infinite love. The fatherly eye that 
sees the sparrows as they fall, will not let you 
walk ina random path. Life is a chain of se- 
quences. From the cradle to the grave—ay! 
and beyond it—stretch the series of cause and 
effect; and what thou knowest not now, thou 
shalt know hereafter. 

You are in a school carefully graded. When 
you have passed your examination satisfactorily, 
you will be promoted. Just as soon as you have 
got all the discipline which your present circum- 
stances have for you, you will be surrounded by 
new. Just as soon as you are fitted for a higher 
career, the gates wiil be flung wide open to you. 
You can know exactly what is best for you only 
by observing what is. You think you could do 
something better, something greater. Do you per- 
fectly accomplish everything that you undertake? 
Until you perform in the best possible manner 
everything which it is at present your duty todo, 
you have no right to complain of your contracted 
sphere. Why reach out among the stars for a 
treasure that lies at your feet? Be faithful over 
a few things, before you repine at not being 
made ruler over many things. You may talk of 
opposing friends, unfavoring circumstances, ad- 
verse fate; but circumstances are full of Divinity, 
planning and directing. We are not the chil- 
dren of Fate, but the children of our Father in 
Heaven , and when the Heaven-appointed hour 
is come, fate, friend, and circumstance will swell 
the tide that shall bear us out triumphantly to 
the bosom of the boundless sea. 

Another thing remember. Threescore years 
and ten are not the whole of life. We say that 
we know it, but we act as if we knew it not. 
With our lips we affirm; but with our lives we 
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deny. Blind and eager, we grasp for all our 
good things now. We weep and moan and 
faint, because for a moment we are hungry and 
thirsty. We forget that God has not put us in 
this world to be happy, but to be trained. It is 
true that there is a great deal of happiness 
thrown in; and we find it so delightful, that we 
are apt to substitute it for the real end of life, 
and mourn that we cannot accomplish it; which 
is as if children, having feasted on their Christ- 
mas candy, should ery to be fed on it all the 
year round. Life is one combined and continu- 
ous process and proof. Riches, poverty, happi- 
ness, misery, education, ignorance, are so many 
chisels to form and touch-stones to try our 
characters. One substance stands fire, another 
water. If you reverse the trial, it is fruitless. 
One soul must be purified by prosperity, another 
by adversity; one in society, another in solitude. 
Who dare be so presumptuous as to say, “ This 
is not the right kind of test forme. My char- 
acter would be better developed and ascertained 
in such and such circumstances.” ‘Shall not 
the Judge of all the earth do right?” You pant 
for activity aud exertion. You are ingenious, 
constructive, fertile in devices, skilful in combi- 
nation, rapid in execution. You want a subject, 
a field, a career. Very well. Find one or make 
one, if you can. Exert yourself to the utmost. 
Move heaven and earth; but, having done all 
without success, decide conclusively that your 
lesson is to be learned in another school, and re- 
flect peacefully that “they also serve who only 
stand and wait.” Bring this principle in pre- 
maturely, and you will be an indolent, inefficient 
cumberer of the ground. Leave it out of view 
entirely, and you will be a pricking, irritating 
thorn in all sensible and sensitive flesh. Apply 
it just at the right time, and the world will be 
better for your having lived in it. 

As for a little happiness, more or less, never 
mind it. Be content to put it off. When the 
Shekinah dwelt in the Holy of Holies, did the 
high-priest note in passing that the porch of the 
temple was shrouded in twilight? Believe what 
you say you believe, that there is a life beyond 
death. Weeping may endure for a night, but 
joy cometh in the morning. It is only for a 
little while. Can you not for a little while be 
brave to bear and to do? The fulness of joy, 
the perfection of being, belong to another world. 
The seeret of contentment is not the gratifica. 
tion nor the crucifixion of every right desire, 
but faith in their ultimate fulfilment. 

“He who sees the future sure, 
The baffling present may endure.” 

Now, if you suppose that I wish to sublimate 
you into an airy nothing,—a cross between the 
patient Griselda and a Romish saint, I have only 
to inform you that you are entirely mistaken. 
Though I would have you depend chiefly for 
your happiness on the next world, I would also 
































have you, by all means, make the most of this. 
It is very certain that there is a heaven, but 
earth is also a fixed fact: It may be very 
pleasant to die, but for the present your especial 
business is to live; and if you can’t be as happy 
as you would like to be, be as happy as you can. 
Because you can’t get what you want, don’t 
throw away what you can get. Squeeze out of 
the world all the juice there is in it. Itisa 
mistake to suppose that you must be either at 
the brow or at the foot of the hill. There are 
many steps between, some of which command a 
charming view, and all a new horizon. Because 
you are not particularly happy, don’t condemn 
yourself to particular misery. It is possible to 
sleep soundly, eat heartily, and be on the whole 
very comfortable, without being in a rapturous 
frame of mind. Only, when you are simply 
comfortable, don’t pretend that you are tremend- 
ously happy. There is nothing to be gained by 
the deception ; and if there were anything, you 
don’t want to gain it. Do with your might 
whatsoever your hand finds to do. Sympathize 
largely. Don’t merely try to feel, but feel. As- 
sociate with children, not to harass them by 
continually getting them right,—which is of no 
use, since they will inevitably and immediately 
fall back,—but make yourself one with them. 
Nothing pays so well. I think it is the easiest 
of all ways to amuse yourself and benefit others. 
But don’t confine yourself to any one class. 
Whenever anybody's orbit’ intersects yours, 
make something come of it. Sink a shaft 
wherever there is the least probability of water. 
Find out the secret place where abideth the soul 
of your Irish “girl.” See if there may not be 
something in common between you and your 
washerwoman, your seamstress, your chamber- 
maid, your cook. If there is a single plank in 
their platform on which you can stand, join 
hands thereon, and give one throb to the heart 
of humanity. Do not wait supinely for oppor- 
tunity, but go out and seek her in the highways 
and hedges. Be alive at every pore. Make 
your soul great with unceasing benevolence. 


Make common cause with virtue against tempta- 
tion, with goodness against wickedness, with 
right against might. If truth is solvent in false- 
hood, precipitate the truth, and cast out the 
false. 





FORMING THE CHARACTER. 


What is the object of education? To form’ 


the character. How is this to be done? Not 
by lessons—but chiefly through the influence of 


\example, circumstances and situation. How 
soon is the child exposed to these influences ? 
From the moment it opens its eyes and feels the 
pressure of its mother’s bosom; from the hour 
that it becomes capable of noticing what passes 
around it, and knowing the difference of 
one thing from another. So powerful are the 
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gradual and unnoticed influences of these 
early months, that the infant, if indulged and 
humored, may grow into a petty tyrant at ten 
months old. During the first years of infancy, 
every human being is making his first observa- 
tions and acquiring his first experience—passes 
his early judgments, forms opinions, and acquires 
habits. They may be ingrained into the charac- 
ter for life. There is no doubtthat many of those 
incurable crookednesses of disposition, which 
we attribute to nature, would be found, if they 
could be traced, to have originated in infancy ; 
just asa deformed and stunted tree is not so from 
any natural perversity of the seed from which 
it sprung, but from the circumstances of the soil 
and situation where it grew.— St. Louis Era. 





THE MOTHER’S REPLY TO “ROCK ME TO 
SLEEP.” 


My child! my child! thou art weary to-night ; 
Thy spirit is sad, and dim is the light; 

Thou wouldst call me back from the silent shore, 
To the trials of life, to thy heart as of yore ; 
Thou longest again for my loving care, 

For my kiss on thy lips, my hand on thy hair; 
But angels around thee their loving watch keep, 
And angels, my child, will “rock thee to sleep.” 
‘“‘ Backward !” say Onward, ye swift rolling years: 
Gird on thy armor! Dry up thy tears! 

Count not thy trials nor efforts in vain ; 

They'll bring the light of thy childhood again. 
You should not weary, my child, by the way ; 
But watch for the light of the brighter day ; 

Not tired of “ sowing for others to reap,” 

For angels, my child, will “‘ rock thee to sleep.” 
Tired, my child, of the “ base, the untrue ;” 

O, I have tasted the cup they give you, 

Felt the deep sorrow in the living green 

Of a low mossy grave by a silver stream ; 

But the dear mother I sought for in vain 

Is an angel presence, and with me again; 

And in the still night, from the silence so deep, 
Came the bright angels to “‘rock me to sleep.” 
Nearer thee now thau in days that are flown, 
Purer the love-light encircling thy home, 

Far more enduring the watch for to-night, 

Than even earth-worship away from the light ; 
Soon the dark shadows will linger no more, 

Nor come at thy call from the opening door, 
But know thou, my child, the angels watch keep, 
And soon, very soon, will “‘ rock thee to sleep.” 


———>-20-o 


HOMELESS. 


It is cold dark midnight, yet listen 
To that patter of tiny feet! 
Is it one of your dogs, fair lady, 
Who whines in the bleak, cold street ? 
Is it one of your silken spaniels 
Shut out in the snow and sleet ? 
My dogs sleep warm in their baskets, 
Safe from the darkness and snow ; 
All the beasts in our Christian England 
Find pity wherever they go— 

(Those are only the homeless children 
Who are wandering to and fro.) 

Look out in the gusty darkness— 
I have seen it again and again, 

That shadow, that flits so slowly 

Up and down past the window-pane :— 
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It is surely some Criminal lurking 

Out there in the frozen rain ! 
Nay, our Criminals all are sheltered : 

They are pitied and taught and fed ; 
That is only a sister-woman 

Who has got neither food nor bed— 
And the Night cries, “ Sin to be living!” 

And the River cries, ‘‘ Sin to be dead!” 
Look out at that farthest corner, 

Where the wall stands back and bare :— 
Can that be a pack which a pedler 

Has left and forgotten there? 
His goods, lying out unshelter’d 

Will be spoiled by the damp night air. 
Nay :—goods in our thrifty England 

Are not left to lie and grow rotten, 
For each man knows the market value 

Of silk or woolen or cotton ; 
But in counting the riches of England 

I think our poor are forgotten. 
Our Beasts and our Thieves and our Chattels 

Have weight for gooé or for ill; 
But the Poor are only His image, 

His presence, His Word, His will; 
And so Lazarus lies at our doorstep, 

And Dives neglects him still. 

Annie Adelaide Proctor. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
GLIMPSES OF SCIENCE. 
New Series, No. 1. 

By YarpLey Taytor. 

After considerable delay, caused by various 
circumstances, I propose continuing a few more 
essays under the above caption in the Jntelli- 
gencer. In doing this I propose to notice a few 
of the geographical and geological features of 
the Atlantic slope of the United States. Quite 
a number of rivers occupy this slope, small in- 
deed in comparison to those already reviewed, 
but important in their position and resources ; 
opening avenues to the ocean, and giving access 
to trade, not only for their own basins, but for 
much of that of the St. Lawrence and the Mis- 
sissippi valleys. 

Geographers have designated the range of 
mountains along the western borders of this 
slope as the Apalachian range of mountains; 
the names of the Alleghany, the Cumberland, 
the Blue Ridge, &c., designating particular por- 
tions. In fact every particular portion of these 
mountains has its local name. Thus on the Na- 
tional road, west of Cumberland, in Maryland, 
we have Wills mountain, Dans mountain, Big 
Savage, Little Savage, the real dividing ridge 
between the eastern and western waters. Negro 
mountain, Winding Ridge, Boiery mountain, 
and Laurel Hill; yet taken together they are 
called the Alleghany Mountains. The Alle- 
ghany mountains proper, approach to, and unite 
with the Blue Ridge range near the southern 
boundary of Virginia, and there the former 
loses its name, and the latter becomes the real 
dividing line between the eastern and western 
waters, while the Cumberland and other local 
names continue parallel to the Blue Ridge fur- 
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ther into Tennessee and Georgia, and subside 
into the hills of Northern Alabama. 

In advancing north, the Alleghany range is 
considered as terminating in the State of New 
York ; the Catskill mountains being the last of 
the range. 

The highlands of New York, on the Hudson 
river, are a continuation of the Blue Ridge 
range, which taken altogether is the longest 
mountain range in the United States east of the 
Mississippi. The altitude is less in its northern 
portion than that of the Alleghany, until after 
its union with the latter, when it becomes, on 
the dividing line of North Carolina and Ten- 
nessee, the highest mountain east of the Missis- 
sippi. The White Mountains of New Hamp- 
shire were formerly considered the highest, but 
late measurements make the former higher by 
500 feet than the latter. 

The altitude of the Alleghanies may be put 
down at about 3000 feet above tide water. The 
several lines of surveys for the internal improve- 
ments that have crossed them, are rather less ; 
but as these aim for the lowest points in cross- 
ing, we may suppose the highest points would 
be more. The Blue Ridge range seldom rises 
tomore than half that elevation, until the James 
river is passed, when at the peaks of Otter, the 
height of about 5000 feet is attained. 

One remarkable geological and geographical 
fact is, that the great limestone valley, so promi- 
nent a feature in Pennsylvania, Maryland and 
Virginia, lies immediately west of the Blue 
ridge. The counties of Orange, and Duchess, 
New York, have the same feature, and it con- 
tinues through New York and New Jersey. It 
probably has its greatest expansion on the Po- 
tomac, where it is nearly twenty miles in width, 
almost entirely of limestone land. The land of 
this valley is generally of excellent quality, ma- 
king it of immense agricultural value. There 
are few sections of our country this side of the 
Mississppi valley of equal productiveness with 
a section including twenty-five miles on each 
side of the Blue Ridge. The great grain grow- 
a of Pennsylvania, Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, lies in this vicinity. Valuable as this re- 
gion is in an agricultural point of view, it is also 
a valuable mineral region. Iron ore abounds 
along almost the whole of the east edge of the 
limestone valley, as well as in many other places. 
— is also found in Virginia; likewise black 
oxide of manganese. Hydraulic lime is met 
within many places as well as limestone of almost 
all colors, but the prevailing color is dark blue. 
The geological features of this region are strong- 
ly marked, and I propose to treat of them more 
fully, when I allude to the geology of the At- 
lantic slope. : 

The mountains of New England do not seem 
to present that regular form in elevation and 
direction that the mountains through the Mid- 
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dle States do; they are more isolated, and rise 
more into cones and peaks. They are more di- 
versified with lakes and ponds of water, than 
the mountains south of the Hudson, and in these 
particulars present quite a contrast. There are 
many beautiful scenes of mountain, wood, and 
water among them, that would seem to be not 
easily excelled, but there are many places further 
south, where the grandeur and beauty of the 
scenery is such, that the lover of nature would 
be puzzled to give a preference to either. This 
preference, however, would probably depend 
more on the temperament of the individual, than 
on anything else. Some would admire the grand 
and imposing, while others would prefer that 
which is more quiet and subdued. It is said 
that John Randolph, of Roanoke, after witness- 
ing the rising of the sun from the summit of 
the peaks of Otter, a scene that has few equals 
of its kind, remarked that he thought any one 
who could witness that must be convinced of the 
existence ofa God. 

Thomas Jefferson, in his Notes on Virginia, 
says,. that “‘ the scenery of the passage of the 
the Potomac through the Blue Ridge is worth a 
voyage across the Atlantic. Here the extent 
of the scene is far less, but is grand of its kind. 

There is another set of mountains entirely 
unconnected with either of the preceding ; these 
are the Andirondack in western New York, north 
of the Mohawk river, and west of Lake Cham- 
plain and Lake George. These mountains are 
as yet almost entirely in their primitive robes, 
having been but partially invaded by civilized 
man. Those whoadmire such scenes would be de- 
lighted in visiting these mountains; there is 
much that is grand and sublime, as well as the 
appearance of the forests in their primitive state. 
J amy Randolph, it is said, kept a forest around 
his house in its primitive state, as much as pos- 
sible. If a tree fell, or was blown down, it must 
lie there without disturbance, he would not 
suffer any timber to be cut from this forest. 
The disciples of Isaac Walton, too, could be 
gratified in their peculiar enjoyment, as the 
trout fishing of these mountain streams is said 
to be excellent. 

There is a small portion of diplomatic history 
indirectly connected with the mountains of the 
State of Maine, that may be interesting to ad- 
vert to. “All who are acquainted with the his- 
tory of this country for the last twenty-five 
years, know that the north-east boundary ques- 
tion has been an exciting subject between our 
government and that of Great Britain. At one 
time it seemed likely to involve the two govern- 
ments in serious difficulty, if not in a war. 
When the treaty of 1783, which acknowledged 
the independence of these United States, was 
concluded, the commissioners in framing that 
treaty had endeavored to use lan in des- 
cribing the boundary between the two govern- 
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ments that should not be misunderstood. The 
river St. Croix was fixed upon as the point where 
the boundary line was to leave the Atlantic 
Ocean, and it was then to follow that river to a 
point at its source, thence by a line due north to 
the highlands, separating the waters of the St. 
Lawrence river from those that flow into the At- 
lantic ; thence along these highlands to the 45° 
paralle] of latitude: thence along that parallel 
to the river St. Lawrence, &c. This, if not the 
precise language, is the substance of the part 
relating to this portion of the ae and all 
seems plain enough. Some time afterwards, 
commissioners were appointed to run and to 
mark this line, which was done. It was then 
found that the north-east corner of Maine reached 
to within some twenty miles of the St. Lawrence 
river, and presented a direct communication be- 
tween Quebec in Lower Canada and New Bruns- 
wick, instead of the former very circuitous 
route. This, at first, when population was 
sparce, and trade limited, was of small import- 
ance, but afterwards when both had increased, 
it seemed important that a line of communica- 
tion across the State of Maine, along the St. 
John’s river, should be had between the two 
provinces. This, though interfering but little 
with the settled parts of Maine, was evidently 
in violation of the rights of that State, and could 
not be permitted without remonstrance. This, 
however, had but little effect. Governments are 
too little disposed to look at strict justice when 
their interests are concerned, and Great Britain 
is far from being free from this fault. Other 
differences arose between them, and for a time 
the political horizon looked gloomy. 

One act of the British Government shows to 
what lengths governments will sometimes go, to 
sustain their pretensions ; and this was an at- 
tempt to substitute some other range of high- 
lands to come within the possible meaning of the 
treaty. For this purpose, G. W. Featherston- 
haugh was commissioned to make an examina- 
tion of the hills and mountains of Maine within 
the basin of the St. John’s river, that drains all 
the northern part of that State as bounded by 
the terms of the treaty of 1783. This geolo- 
gist had been employed by the United States 
Government in 1837, to make a geological and 
mineralogical reconnoisance of the country from 
Green Bay, Wisconsin, to the St. Peter’s river 
and the Coteau de Prairie and he made an in- 
teresting report of his reconnoisance. This fact 
probably had weight with the British Govern- 
ment in giving him the appointment. He re- 
ported that a range of hills and mountainsacross 
the State of Maine, on the southern border of 
the basin of the St. John’s river, might be con- 
sidered as the highlands mentioned in the treaty, 
being higher than any highland north of them 
this side of the St. Lawrence. This view so 
palpably in violation of the literal language 
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of the treaty was never urged upon our go. 
vernment by the British ministers ; they mere 
ly sent a copy of the report as they were 
in comity bound to do, without further alluding 
It shows, how- 


to it in their correspondence. 
ever, what they were aiming at. 
This, with other differences that had arisen 
between the two governments, had produced so 
much excitement in each country, that their 
respective governments began to see the ne- 
cessity of having them amicably settled. Ac. 
cordingly propositions were made and accepted, 
to refer the whole subject of dispute to two 
commissioners, one to be appointed by each 
party. The American Executive made choice 
of Daniel Webster, and Lord ————— was ap- 
pointed on the part of the British Government. 
When these commissioners met, and had ex- 
changed credentials and were ready to proceed 
to business, Daniel Webster gave evidence of 
the sineerity and candor that actuated him by 
presenting a resolution with his signature at- 
tached, te the British envoy, in language to this 
effect: Resolved, “‘ that we will settle this differ. 
ence amicably.” The British envoy immediately 
added his signature to the resolution, and thus 
they entered upon their duties determined 
peaceably to conclude those differences. With 
such a determination it was not difficult to settle 
matters, and it was done so as to satisfy all 
reasonable persons on both sides. While the 
rights of both were acknowledged, the advan- 
tages of a change to both were admitted, and 
alterations were made from former treaties that 
gave satisfaction. Thus, while the treaty of 
1783 was understood to extend to the highlands 
bordering the St. Lawrence basin, the advan- 
tage to the British Government of having that 
part of Maine lying north of the St. John’s river 
was granted, and equivalents were offered. This 
part of Maine was situated far from the inhab- 
ited part of the State, and valuable only for its 
lumber. This lumber, as well as that on the 
south side of the river, which was of much 
larger extent could only be got to market by 
descending this river to tide water. But the 
whole of the lower part of this river for many 
miles was in the province of New Brunswick, 
entirely British ground, and could not be used 
by citizens of the United States without per- 
mission. A clause was inserted in the treaty 
giving the citizens of the United States equal 
privileges with citizens of British territory, in 
transporting theif lumber to market by this 
river in times of peace, this was no small advan- 
tage,and was an equivalent. Another was this: 
When the commissioners, in pursuance of 
the treaty of 1783, ran the line for the 
45° of latitude as the boundary, either from 
the imperfection of the instruments, or some 
other cause, they ran the line too far to the 
north. This line crossed the outlet of Lake 
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Champlain, just where its waters enter the river FALL TEMPERATORES. 

Sorel, and north of Rouse’s point, a projection | Mean Temperatures of the three Fal 

of land that completely commands the channel Months Hatihdis sctiscditivcctsdiodd 1861/57.71 deg. 
from the lake to the river. This point, then be- Ditto. do. do. do. 1862/58.14 


° ° A f 
lieved to belong to the United States, was se- cc Mn-TRE heptane am 54.56 * 


lected asa proper place for a strong fortification, | Highest Fall Temperatures during that 
as here was a route by which an enemy might] entire period..............0ssessseen 1850/58.16 
enter Lake Champlain. General Burgoyne 
entered the United States in the time of the 
American revolution by this route. The Ameri- 
can government commenced laying the founda- 
tion for a strong fortification, but afterwards 
found that the true line of the 45° parallel was 
south of this point, and not wishing to encroach} _ the 24 hours...............++« 
on British soil, they desisted. This old line | Bein all oF nearly all day..... 
was by the new treaty made the boundary there} "atis 
between the two governments, thug securing to | Cloudy, without storms,....... 
the United States Rouse’s point with its advan-| Clear, in the ordinary accep-| 
tages. tation of the term,............ 
Thus we see how easy it is to settle differences 

even between nations, when each determine to 
settle them amicably, and it would be well for 
all future time, if diplomatists would all be 
actuated by this principle. It is to be hoped 
that this example will not be lost sight of, and 
should it be followed it will redound to the credit 
of this country, that one of its public men in- 
augurated by his action so reasonable and just 
a principle for his rule of conduct. 
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Mean Temperature of Twelfth 
Month at Penna. Hospital,..| 37. deg.) 36. deg. 
Highest do. during month, 61. ‘“ | 64.50 “* 
Lowest do. do. do. ~~. © 9.50 “ 
Rain during the month......... 2.09im. | 1.65 in. 
Deaths, counting four current 
weeks for each year. 1009 844 










































For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, 4&0. 
Absence from the City, and a press of engage- 
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It will be seen, that the temperature of the 
Eleventh month, this year, (1862), was about 
two degrees higher than the average, for the 
past seventy-three years, while the entire FALL 
temperature has been equalled only once, during 
that period. 

That of the Twelfth month has also exceeded 
the average, for that long series of years, by 
nearly four degrees, though not quite equal to 
that of last year. J. M. E. 

Philada., First month, 1863. 


Rain during some portion o 
the 24 hours,.......cccccscsees 
Rain all or nearly all day...... 
Snow, including very slight 
MNiaissckhshicackswesenesscassncs 
Cloudy without storms,....... 
Clear, in the ordinary accep- 
tation of the term,............ 
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UTILITY OF SMALL BIRDS. 


A correspondent, writing’ to the English 
Journal of Horticulture, says : 

“T send you in a little box what may amuse 
you. Here there has been, on the part of the 
farmers and cottagers, great complaints made of 
the mischief done by small birds to corn-fields 
and gardens. In vain did some hold the argu- 
ment that these small robbers did as much good 
in destroying grubs and caterpillars, as harm to 
wheat and Black currants. For the last two 
years the township has not only paid for all dead 
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sparrows, but so mach a dozen birds’ eggs. 
I am afraid to say how many thousand dozens of 
eggs were taken and paid for; and, as I believe, 
mainly in consequence of this, (aided, perhaps, 
by the mild winter,) we have this year such a 
plague of caterpillars and grubs as I never re- 
member. Since I last wrote to you, I have had 
three women constantly employed picking over 
a apple, and currant trees, and our 

estraction of caterpillars has been by bushels. 
I felt so convinced that this plague was partly 
owing to the last two yeers’ destruction of birds, 
that in my own grounds, and in all the coverts, 
I ordered the nests not to be molested. I now 
send you the head of a sparrow shot this mornin 
in my garden. This was done to test what f 

it took to its nest. I hope the head may 
reach you in the same state in which it was 
picked up—namely, with three green caterpillars 
and three daddy-longlegs in its beak. If one 
journey from its nest could collect so many, it is 
easy to guess how much may be done by them 
to clear trees. My trees, from hand-picking, are 
now pretty clear; but I am quite sure it would 
have been done cheaper and better by the birds, 
had they been left alone. I cannot think I am 
sending you much information, but one fact is 
better than many theories. 

An IGNORAMUS NEAR LIVERPOOL.” 


On the above, the editor of the Journal re- 
marks : 


“We give this brief communication the most 
rominent position in our pages, because it re- 
ates to a subject of far more importance than it 

is usually believed to possess. The warfare 
carried on against small birds is a proceeding 
founded on the most self-injuring ignorance that 
at present overshadows our farmers and gar- 
deners. A similar warfare has been carried on 
in France, and the same result has occurred 
there, which our correspondent records as now 
scourging the vicinity of Liverpool—namely, a 
plague of caterpillars and grubs. So serious has 
the plague become in France, that the Govern- 
ment has interfered, and a strong arm has been 
outstretched to save the small birds from destruc- 
tion. We almost regret that a similar power 
cannot be similarly exercised on this side of the 
Channel. We have warned our readers again 
and again, that these birds are far more power- 
ful benefactors than they are injurers by being 
thieves of seedsand fruits. They can be scared 
from these at a small expense, even if old 
women are paid to act as scarers; whereas, if 
the birds are destroyed, no outlay, however 
large, can rescue our crops from insect marau- 
ders. The destroyer of small birds is one of the 
most unmistakable illustrations of the old saying, 
‘He is penny wise, and pound foolish.’ It is 
preventing a small loss, and ensuring the occur- 
rence of a far greater. Nor are the services of 
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small birds restricted to the destruction of in- 
sects, for they are great consumers of the seeds 
of weeds. As an evidence how far in advance 
of us in a knowledge of these facts are our de- 
scendants on the other side of the globe, we have 
a letter before us, detailing the successful impor- 
tation into Australia of goldfinches, hedge spar- 
rows, and other small birds. They were bought 
in this country, and sent by steamer to Sydney, 
for the express purpose of consuming the thistle 
seeds! We recorded some time since how a 
Scotchman had sown some seeds of his national 
emblem in Australia, and that it was over- 
whelming the land. The public ‘authorities 
have al large sums to the children for gather- 
ing the seed heads of the thistles, but, though 
this has brought in a vast tribute of heads, yet 
the thistles are unconquered ; so the Australian 
authorities have allied themselves, like wise men, 
with the small birds. The head of the sparrow 
sent to us by our correspondent is now upon our 
table, with the green caterpillars and daddy- 
longlegs, parents of root-injuring grubs, in his 
mouth, and we wish every gardener and eve 
farmer could see it, for it is a striking, Goud. 
silent rebuke to them all.” 


THE GoLpEN Rute.—It is said of an In- 
dian, that whenever he got into a bad place in 
the swamp, where the ground was too soft for 
safety, he put up a stake to mark the place. 
Thus he not only avoided the danger himself, 
but kept others from falling into the same snare. 

| Might not every Christian learn a lesson from 
this rude son of the forest, not only to guard 
against his own false steps, but as he prays, 
‘* Lead us not into temptation,” to be careful to 
remove temptation out of his brother’s path? 


The least error should humble us, but we 
should never permit even the greatest to dis- 


courage us. 
—_—_—_—_—_ So 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frourn axp Mrat.—The Flour market is firm 
with very moderate inquiry. Small sales for ship- 
ments at $6 a 625 for superfine; $650 a 7 for 
extra; $712 a7 25 for low grade and good extra 
family, and $8 up to 8 75 for fancy lots. There is 
but little Rye Flour or Corn Meal here. The former 
is dull at $5 25, and the latter at $3 75 per bbl. for 
Pennsylvania. 


Gram.—There were fair sales of Pennsylvania 
red Wheat at $2 4 261, and white at $1 80a 
$1 85—the latter forBhoice Kentucky. Small sales 
of Pennsylvania Rye at 94c. The last sale of Dela- 
ware was at 90 cents. Corn is firm. Sales of yellow, 
old, at 78a 80c. Small lots of new at 73 a 75c. Oats 
are steady at 40a 41 cents per bushel. Last sales 
of Barley at $1 30a 1 45, and Malt at $1 52}. 


Sezps.—There is a fair demand for Cloverseed at 
$6 25 a 6 75 per 641bs. New Timothy sells at from 
$2 00 to $2 25 per bus. Flaxseed is wanted at $2 98 
a $3 per bushel. 





